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A CORNER OF PINE RIDGE CEMETERY RECENTLY LAID OUT IN LOTS. 


I think that I shall never see A tree that may in summer wear 

A poem lovely as a tree. A nest of robins in her hair; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest _ Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. Who intimately lives with rain. 

A tree that looks at God all day, Poems are made by fools like me, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; But only God can make a tree. 


Joyce Kilmer. 
[Courtesy of George H. Doran Co.] 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind, 

_ The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 
And shatter it like glass! 

Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 


“We are passing through this world but once. 
If there are any deeds of kindness we can perform, 
let us not neglect to do them, for we shall not 
pass this way again.” 


Merciful Father of all created beings, look down 
in pity upon these humble associates of man, these 
servants that minister to his comfort and pleasure,— 
these living, sensitive, suffering creatures that are 
used heartlessly, even as machines that have no 
feeling. Mutigate therr undeserved suffering and 


lead the higher creation, man, into whose hands - 


Thou hast given them, to be more considerate of 
their welfare. Teach mankind to be more just 
and more merciful, and to treat their fourfooted 
helpers even as they.themselves would wish to be 
treated 1f Thou hadst made them beasts instead of 
men. This we ask in the name of Him who said, 
“Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.”’—A. H. 8. 


A WORD FOR TEACHERS 


Urge the children to feed the birds this winter. 
A bird table may be made on the top of a fence. 
An old table can be put out in the back yard. 
Shelves may be placed on the outside window sills 
so that it will only be necessary to lift the win- 
dows and sweep off the snow, and cover them 
with bread crumbs, bits of fat meat, grain, hen 
feed. Birds love little pieces of doughnuts and 
corn muffins. It is worth whileto make a “johnny 
cake” expressly for them, baking it in a long 
shallow pan. This will last the smaller birds 
some time if the squirrels and blue jays are not 
too numerous. : 


There is a pleasure on a snowy day watching 
the chickadees and juncos and sparrows lighting 
on your window shelves and peering in at you 
with their bright eyes that no one knows who has 
not tried it. 


LETTER FROM AN ACTRESS 


The following letter has been sent to the 
Animal Rescue League with a request for publi- 
cation, though, obviously, the name of the writer 
must be suppressed. I very gladly publish it for 
no one could feel more deeply on this subject 
than I do. Some years ago I wrote a leaflet on 
“Cruelties Connected with the Training and 
Exhibition of Wild Animals,”’ and thousands of 
them have been circulated. 

England has taken up the cause of the trained 
animal very vigorously of late years, and Mrs. 
Jack London, in memory of her husband, who 
was so much opposed to trained animal shows, 
and who wrote so much against them, has been 
the means of starting a Jack London Society, 
every member of which must agree not to attend 
animal shows. 

I could supplement the letter which I give 
below by even greater deeds of cruelty behind 
the scenes than those mentioned, but if all that 
has been said and done does not move the 
hard hearts of the class of people who would 
enjoy attending bull fights, or watching the old 
horses that are brought into the arena gored to 
death, I do not know that anything more I could 
say here would have any effect. Unfortunately 
people who read articles on these subjects are, 
as a rule, already humane. The people who are 
naturally cruel, and who are determined to have - 
their sport in watching the tortures of living 
creatures, avoid reading or thinking about the 
subject. 

We shall never see this cruelty abolished until 
so large a number of the people rise up against it 
that managers of shows will see that it is policy 
for them to give them up, and this will not 
happen until a great many people who feel, but 
do not act, wake up to this cruelty, and act as © 
well as feel. This is what we are waiting, and 
hoping, and praying for, but it comes slowly !— 


By wen about 
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THE LETTER 


Being a great lover of animals and having a 
little pet of my own I take this opportunity of 


informing you of some of the awful brutality . 


which is being inflicted upon poor little animals 
around the country. 

Being in vaudeville at this time I am in posi- 
tion to see, and hear of things that no human 
mind could conceive. I have seen men owners 
of -dog acts working their dogs half starved, 
crowding two or three dogs into one small cage 
to avoid the payment of excess baggage. One 
man went so far as to boast of the fact that one 


of his little dogs gave birth to two little puppies 


on the stage after doing her last trick before the 
curtain descended. 

H you can imagine a large male dog placed in 
a cage with a tiny female at a time when she 
needed tender attention, and the poor little thing 
screaming so that she could be heard all over 
the theatre, while the owner paid no attention, 
you would understand why I am writing this 
protest. . 

-There is an actress on the bill with us now who 
related some of the terrible things she witnessed 
while appearing with a well known and popular 
Circus; she says that while the circus is playing 
in New York or Boston, or any other city where 
they are subject to censorship the animals are 
handled very carefully, but when they get out 
West or in many of the one-night stands the 

treatment is terrible. She mentioned the fact 
that menagerie animals have to be given fairly 
good treatment because they appear closely 
before the public every day, but the work horses 
sometimes are compelled to go for weeks without 
even having the harness removed, and this natur- 
ally causes running sores which become infested 
with blow flies, because of lack of attention. 
She also stated that dogs have been left in the 
boiling hot sun without food or water until some- 
times they go mad and then are shot. Once when 
this same young lady protested and carried them 
food and water she was told to mind her own 
business or she would be forced to seek an en- 
gagement elsewhere. 

I am appealing to you to use your influence to 
abolish animal acts from the stage, the same as 
I understand is being done in England. I also 


want to mention that surface people, and dog 
owners have boasted of the fact that if enough 
money was handed out, the most adverse condi- 
tions would be reported O. K. There should be 
something done at once to force these men to get 
out and make a living at something else besides 
torturing poor little helpless animals. I am not 
going to stop until I find a way to prevent animal 
acts. Your wonderful institution has done such 
wonderful work that I feel you will give this 
letter of appeal your kind attention. If I can 
be of service to you please advise me what I can 
do to assist you. . 

God gave man dogs for companions, and my 
heart breaks when I see how they are treated, I 
have seen them go blind at times from weakness. 
Kindly let me hear from you. 


A FRIEND OF MINE 


He is a friend of mine, and as I lie 
Upon my bed, with fever-tortured brain, 
He comes and puts his head beside my own, 
And in his eyes I see a look of pain. 
It seems almost, he sometimes prays that I 
May soon be well again. Truer by far 
Than many friends who only visit me 
When skies are bright, and naught occurs to 
mar 
My happiness! That is the reason why 
I think of him, as dearest friend of all. 
It matters not to me that some may scoff, 
And gaze with scorn, and question why I call 
Him by a tender name, and want him near 
In days of gloom, or when the sun does shine. 
It is because he always is the same— 
My faithful dog! He is a friend of mine! 
—FRANK DoRRANCE HOPLEY. 


“HE PRAYETH BEST” 


“He prayeth best who loveth best.’’ This 
means love for man and beast. Recently a 
clergyman died, leaving these words in his will: 
‘“My domestic animals are left*to the thoughtful 
and affectionate care of my trustees and my 
horses and ponies, not disposed of, are to be given 
to someone who, in the opinion of my trustees, 
may be trusted to treat them kindly and give 
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them a really good home.’ Those animals too 
old to work were to be mercifully disposed of. 
Hach animal, both horses and dogs, was left a 
sum. of $300 with which to procure for it proper 
care. 

The National Humane Review desires to call to 
the attention of its readers the duty of providing 
properly, in the event of the owner’s death, for 
old household pets. We believe that it is far 
more humane to order the merciful destruction 
of domestic animals, particularly horses, .rather 
than to leave them to be abused and worked to 
death by those who, too often, have been mis- 
takenly trusted. Let every genuine humanitar- 
ian provide for his or her animals so that they do 
not suffer after the owner is gone. 

W. O. STILLMAN, 
The National Humane Review 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. W. K. Horton, general manager of the 
American 8. P. C. A. 3 

Jan. 8, 1921. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, Editor, 
Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, | 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Madam: From an article published in 
Our Fourfooted Friends for December, it would 
appear that the name of Henry Bergh was pro- 
posed for the Hall of Fame by the American 
Humane Association. We beg to send you the 
enclosed copy of a letter from the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Hall of Fame, showing that Mr. Bergh’s 
name was put in nomination by the Society he 
founded, and of which he was the first President, 
—The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Very truly yours, W. K. Horton. 


The article I quoted from is not at- hand, but 
I think it quite possible that two, or even more, 
humane societies might have proposed the name 
of Henry Bergh for the Hall of Fame, as the 
memory of a man who stood up for the weakest 
and the poorest creatures in the land, in the face 
of opposition and ridicule, is certainly more 
deserving of a niche in the Hall of Fame than the 
names of many others who have stood for more 
popular causes, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HALL OF FAME 


Rosert UnpdERWwoop JOHNSON, Dvirector 
(Absent in service as Ambassador to Italy) 


Executive Office: 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Mrs. WILLIAM VANAMER, 
Secretary and Acting Director. 
January 6, 1921. 
Mr. W. K. Horton, General Manager 
The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 
Madison Avenue and 26th Street, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Horton: In reply to your letter 
of January 4 let me say that The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in a letter signed by its president, Alfred Wag- 
staff, under date of March 23, 1920, placed in 
nomination for the Hall of Fame the name of 
Henry Bergh, the founder and first president of 
the society. This nomination was sent in after 
you had talked with me concerning the matter 
and had ascertained what steps should be taken 
to place the name in nomination. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, I 
am, Cordially yours, 

GRACE D. VANAMEE 

(Mrs. William Vanamee, Acting Director of 
the Hall of Fame.) 


IS VIVISECTION NECESSARY? 
Fully half the medical profession are of the 


‘ opinion that vivisection has never benefited 


either medicine or surgery. On the anti-vivisec- 
tion side, are surgeons as eminent as any of the 
vivisection’s supporters. Many who heretofore 
have ranged themselves in favor of vivisection, 
now declare themselves in doubt. 

Outside of the medical profession, there is the 
great mass of people who are not members of 
anti-vivisection or humane societies. These 
folks are vaguely conscious that they disapprove 
of the heartless torturing of live animals with the 
alleged idea of acquiring certain facts designed to 
be useful in the treatment of human maladies. 

Popular approval is necessary in order to bring 
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about legislation prohibiting vivisection. Ap- 
preciating this fact, Albert Payson Terhune, who 
is possibly the most widely known and best loved 
writer of animal stories in America, has written 
the kind of an article that can be used as propa- 
ganda among men and women who are not fa- 
miliar with the needs of the medical profession. 


Mr. Terhune’s article, which was published in the’ 


October 16th issue of The Country Gentleman, 
tells simply and without exaggeration, the agony 
suffered by helpless beasts in vivisection experi- 
ments.—S. D. Saxn, 32 Court Square, Boston. 


The Berkshire Animal Rescue League has one 
of the most. attractive homes for animals that 
any society can boast of,—a pleasant house in 
the country which Mrs. Franklin Couch, the 
president of the League, bought and presented 
to the work. Mrs. Couch is very active in the 
work herself. They have but one humane 
officer, but Mrs. Couch writes in her latest 
report, ‘‘I have gone in person on hundreds of 
errands of mercy when our humane officer has 
been busy in some other humane quarter. I 
have frequently brought dogs and cats to my 
own house, keeping them as my own, or caring 
for them until they could be properly placed.” 

The Berkshire Animal Rescue League is the 


only humane society between Springfield, Mass. . 


and Albany, N. Y. 
well supported. 


It certainly ought to be 


The Lowell Courier Citizen of January 10 had 
a long and interesting report of the Lowell 
Humane Society’s work during the last year. 
That society handled about 24,405 separate 
animals during the year. One very useful work 
they did was the examining of the fowl that were 
carried in crates to market, also of the sheep 
and pigs. Watching live stock in transit is a 
very important part of this humane society’s 
work, and certainly there is nothing more needed. 
The society divides its work between children 
and animals. It is always better, when possible, 
to keep such work separate, as one or the other 
department is apt to be favored too much, but 
in small cities this is not always possible, and the 
Lowell Society is probably doing the best it can 


to attend to all cases of cruelty, whether to 
children or to animals. 


. A LEAGUE CAT IN A GOOD HOME 


THE TIGER IN THE HOUSE 


There is a book bearing the above title. I 
have not seen it—I inquired and found the price 
of it, $7.50, was prohibitive for me, but I had 
extracts from it sent me which interested me so 
much I pass them on to other lovers of cats— 
and birds. Carl Van Vechten, author of the 
book writes in reply to questions from N. P. 
Dawson: 

‘“‘T think the bird-cat question is fully covered 
in ‘The Tiger in the House.’ You will find the 
answer to your question on pages 75, 76, and 77. 
Most of the writers, including apparently Mr. 
Eaton, on birds versus cats, seem to be ignorant 
of the fact that cats eat quite as many insects as 
birds do—a house cat will keep an apartment 
entirely free from flies, mosquitoes, cockroaches, 
and moths—they also free the fields of field mice, 
and they abstain from eating the cherries and 
strawberries which the birds consume along with 
the grubs. As for Mr. Eaton’s cat-loving senti- 
mentalists, you will find, if you have the patience 
to read a few of the papers devoted to the bird- 
cat question, listed in my bibliography (page 
322 of ‘The Tiger’), that there are bird-loving 
sentimentalists, too. If there are those who 
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prefer cats, ‘because they can pet them,’ to birds, 
which the cats eat, there are also those who 
prefer children to the lambs which they eat, for 
perhaps a very similar reason. Further, it may 
interest you to know that in statistics supplied 
by the ornithologists themselves it is stated that 
more birds, by a very large majority, are killed 
in America by man than by the cat. A good 
deal of this killing is done by irate farmers. 
Nature undoubtedly imposed many hardships 
and ironic misadventures on all of us creatures. 
If those who love birds to the exclusion of cats 
would say so, and argue on that basis, I would 
have no quarrel. with them. But when they 


begin to bring questions of economy into the 


discussion I show all my claws. I hope they 
will have the good sense to fly away before the 
final spring!” | 


“In England cats work for the government in 
offices, barracks, docks, and workshops. ‘There 
are at least 2,000 felines so employed, and they 
are all on the pay-roll, receiving a shilling a week. 
This is for food, for, contrary to popular belief, 
hungry cats do not make the best mousers. 

They serve effectually to rid these places of ro- 
dents. The National Printing Office of France 
employs a large staff of cats to guard the paper 
from rats and mice. Vienna has official cats, 
and the Midland Railway in England has eight 
cats among its employees. Cats are kept in all 
the large United States postoffices and in the 
military magazines. <A writer in the Spectator 


tells of the regret felt in a large London factory — 


when the ‘best foundry cat’ died. The sand 
moulds for making casts in the factory are mixed 
with flour. Mice eat the flour and spill the 
moulds. Cats are kept to kill the mice, but they 
have to be taught not to walk on the moulds or 
toscratchthemup. . . °.” 


“During the late war,’ Mr. Van Vechten 
writes further, “the English government con- 
scripted 500,000 cats, a few of which were sent 
to sea to test submarines, and the remainder to 
the trenches. Their warnings of the approach 
of a cloud of gas, long before any soldier could 
smell it, saved many lives. They also did a 
good deal toward ridding the trenches of rats and 
mice. Bd 


_ VETERAN 


Except the mongoose, Mr. Van Vechten says 
the cat is the only animal that is not afraid of 
snakes and attacks them. Since puss is thus 
proven to be useful as well as ornamental, Mr. 
Van Vechten seems to think it is a pity that he 
is sometimes served up in a stew in France along 
with rabbits. A French sailor is quoted as 
saying: “Sometimes we have rabbit stew. 

For weeks before, we caught cats on the road.” 
Mr. Van Vechten also might have quoted Sam 
Weller on weal pie —‘‘weal or kittens, it’s all in 


the seasonin’.”’ 


Can any civilized person imagine a man taking 
any pleasure or pride in the tragic death of this 
brave old buck?—A. H. 8. 


“OLD SPLITFOOT” KILLED 


Buck at Last PuLtuEp Down BY 
Hunters’ Doas 

Old Splitfoot, so known to Springfield, Hol- 
yoke, Worcester, Ware and vicinity deer hunters, 
who, during the open seasons have had their 
hunting quarters in Dana, Greenwich and there- 
abouts, has made his last stand, and the famous 
veteran of the antler herd having died a few days 
ago on the banks of Potapaug Pond, Dana, 
where, after putting up a game battle against 
several dogs, he was forced to give up, being 
handicapped by a broken hind leg, sustained 
during the recent deer week. ; 

Hunters vainly sought the veteran for years, 
and he was: the talk of the camps in central 
Massachusetts. Every hunter harbored an in- — 
tense desire to lay low the wily eight-point buck 
with the most beautiful head seen by any hunter 
in this section. ‘The head is in possession of 
Game Warden D. F. Shea, who discovered the 
animal just after he had cashed in. 

The veteran gained his cognomen from the 
fact that he had a wounded foot which gave him 
a split hoof and caused him to make a distinctive 
track. . 

He had been wounded many times by hunters, 
but never so as to materially handicap his activi- 
ties until this year, when some hunter splintered 
the bones in his right hind leg, which left the 
animal unfit to fight off the dogs. 

From the Worcester Telegram 
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I am glad to make note of the following 
explanation. 


Boy Scouts AND TRAPPING 
To the Editor: 

A picture which appeared in The Boston 
Herald of the 30th ult. deserves a word of 
explanation. 
or consent of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

We have never intended to encourage trap- 
ping and certainly will never knowingly do so. 
When we discovered that our acceptance of fur 
advertisements was susceptible of interpretation 
as encouraging trapping, our executive board 
ruled that we discontinue accepting these fur 
advertisements. ' 

The sixth scout law, quoted below, adequately 
covers this whole subject and we have always 
madeit the basis of our leadership: 

A Scoutiskind. Heisafriendtoanimals. He 
will not kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, 
but will strive to save and protect all harmless life. 

I am confident that we have been effective in 
having boys, through their .leaders, -properly 
understand the ethics of trapping. Of course, 
among our 18,000 troops, it is inevitable that 
occasionally an isolated unit will inadvertently 
violate this policy. I can assure you that when 
the facts are brought to our attention we deal 
with the matter vigorously entirely upon the 
merits involved. 

JAMES EK. WEsT, 
Chief Scout. Executive. 
299 Fifth avenue, New York, Dec. 17. 


CHILDREN MOURN LOSS OF THEIR 
PET FRIEND 


The children of the hill district of Ward 1 in 
the vicinity of Eutaw st., are showing a sad 
expression on their faces these days. Towser, 
their pet dog, has passed away. Mr. and Mrs. 
EK. Henry Mitchell are the masters who no longer 
enjoy the plays and tricks of their pet dog. 
Towser’s home was situated close to a school 
house, and to play with the children without the 
shghtest attempt at becoming vicious, increased 
his popularity amongst the little folks and grown 
people as well. His exceptional gentleness ob- 


It appeared without the knowledge ~ 
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tained for him the name of gentle Towser. Once 
he became acquainted with a person he never 
forgot him. 

The bake shop was the beginning of Towser’s 
daily routine. Promptly at six o’clock in the 
morning one could see Towser returning from 
the bake shop with a bag of doughnuts between 
his teeth, which he carried directly to his 
mistress. 

He was very fond of carrying bundles of any 
kind. He was a wonderful ball player always 
to be found with his little friends when they 
played ball. 

Music was also one of his favorite pastimes. 
The manner in which he would sit beside the 
Graphophone and at intervals shake his head 
would almost convince a person that the dog un- 
derstood each and every note. When a new 
record was played he seemed to pay particular 
attention. 

Towser was very fond of travelling, either by 
railroad, electric or automobile. He seemed to 
know when his master was to take him for a trip. 
He was fearless. He would go right ahead, 
board the car himself and there await his master. 
In the subways he would wait for his car or train. 
Crowds of people did not seem to bother him. 

Towser was kind and had no enemies, always 
alert and ready to appear upon the scene of 
excitement. He demonstrated that frolicsome 
spirit which is in every dog. In the space of ten 
long years never did he fail to sit near his door 
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waiting the return of his master. Towser is 
dead. The pet of pets suffered a painful death 
the result of an automobile running over him. 
A real funeral was held for Towser and he rests 
at Pine Ridge Cemetery for little animals in 
Dedham where his admirers can visit his grave. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A REMARKABLE DOG 


This is Dandy Standish Rollins, who for 
seventeen years has been a comfort and a delight 
to Mrs. Abbie C. Rollins of Brockton, Mass., 
who has had Dandy ever since he was five weeks 
old. He has jet black, glossy, curly hair, and 
when he has on his red collar and red ribbon bow, 
his mistress thinks it would not be easy to find a 
handsomer dog than Dandy. 

Many dogs can play croquet, that is, they can 
run after everybody’s ball and get themselves 
into everybody’s way, but that is not the way 
Dandy plays. He has his own, particular ball, 
an old red one from a used-up set. After a very 
little teaching he knew his own ball and never 
touched one of the others. When any of the 
family say they are going to have a game of 
croquet, out goes Dandy to the box. As soon as 
the box is opened he picks out his own ball and 
taking it to the side of the wicket waits, patiently, 
for one of the players to hit it and send it rolling. 
Then he has the fun of chasing it, and he waits 
his turn again. When the game is over and the 
players gather up their balHs, Dandy takes his 


ball in his mouth and, carrying it to the box, 
watches to see that it is safely closed in with 
the others. 

Dandy has always had a soft rubber ball to 
play with in the house and about this a remark- 
able story is told. He urges all his friends to play 
ball with him,—visitors, as well as the family. 
One day a visitor came and played ball a long 


time with Dandy, then got up to go home and 


absent-mindedly put the ball in his pocket. 
Dandy saw the ball carried away. He could 
not say anything, but he evidently thought a 
good deal. Usually when one of his playthings 
was missing he would help the family search for 
it, but when the ball could not be found he made 
no effort to join in the search. 

A few days later the visitor came again. Mean- 
while Dandy had had a present of a new ball and 
he was told by his mistress to go to his Box of 
playthings and bring them out to show to the 
visitor. He went to his box and took out his 
various toys, one by one, his dolls, his mouse, his 
rag to shake,—took each one and showed it to 
the visitor, but in the corner of the box he left 
his new ball. Then he looked, one might almost 
say he winked his eye, knowingly at his mistress 
and gave a queer-glance at the visitor, as much 
as to say,—‘‘ You don’t get this one.” and put 
them all back again. 

The visitor could not believe that Dandy 
remembered and was suspicious of him, so he 
proposed going out of the room and having the 
other friends who were there remain, and ask 
Dandy. to show again his treasures. This he 
did, and to every one’s surprise Dandy took out 
all including the cherished ball. 

Dogs have very tenacious memories and it is 
well for their owners to remember this. 

For five years the croquet box was never opened. 
It was sent to Mrs. Rollins’ summer home in 
New Hampshire. When after all this time the 
family opened it for a game Dandy went to the 
box, picked out his own ball, played with it and 
put it back as usual when the game was over. 

Dandy never forgets a friend. He even 
remembers names and when sometimes the name 
of an old friend is mentioned he pricks up his 
ears and looks at the door, or out the window, as 
if expecting to see him. 
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Dandy has ridden many miles in an automo- 
bile. It is calculated that even during the past 
year he has travelled eight thousand miles and 
enjoyed it, but he is beginning to feel his years 
and now one of his greatest pleasures is to sit up 
at the window and watch the world go by. 

There are four bakers who pass the house 
with jingling bells, but Dandy knows his own 
baker. He knows the time he is coming and 


begins to watch for him, and runs down the walk 
to meet him and to get the doughnut he knows 
will be ready for him. He does not eat it out 
of doors, but brings it into the house and shows 
it, proudly, to the kitten. | 


Dandy always has his Christmas tree and has 
learned to examine his presents before he takes 
them away from the tree. From the basket of 
candy he takes a few pieces, and he also bestows 
a few licks on the candy cane, but he is polite 
enough not to grab, and waits until things are 
handed to him. 

There will be a sad vacancy in the Rollins’ 
family when Dandy receives the summons that 
we must all get, sooner or later.—A. H. 8. 


A BROCKTON CAT 


Joan was a cat of mixed breed, part common 
cat and part Angora. She had long black hair, 
with a white spot under her chin, and was con- 
sidered quite a beauty. 

Joan was a well-mannered cat and liked her 
food served to her in @ particular way. Her 
mistress, Mrs. P. cut up meat ‘and put it along 


the edge of the kitchen table, Joan, meanwhile, 
sitting in a chair by the table watching the 
preparation of her dinner. She always waited un- 
til the meat was all cut -up before she attempted 
to touch it, then she looked at the row of pieces 
and selected the largest piece to begin with. 

Mrs. P. and her family went to make a visit to 
Tilton, N. H. and from there to Boothbay, 
Maine. They carried with them Joan, and a 
family of kittens. The cat appeared to enjoy 
the ride just as much as Mrs. P. herself, and 
made the round trip very comfortably. 

Joan has now gone to her final rest but the 
family will long remember her because of her 
intelligence and affection.—A. H. 8. 


The fire-engine chief in Dedham, Mass. boasts 
of a cat that enjoys going to fires. This cat lives 
in the engine house in company with the men 
and a dog. When the gong calls out the engine 
it is a question whether the men, the dog or the 
cat get up on the seat first. However crowded 
the seat is Mrs. Cat manages to find a place 
somewhere, and, with her companion the dog, 
attends the fire. 


THE CARDINAL BIRD : 


Where snowdrifts are deepest he frolics along, 
A flicker of crimson a chirrup of song. 

My cardinal bird of the frost powdered wing, 
Composing new lyrics to whistle in spring. 


A plump little preacher the park is his church. 
The pulpit he loves is a cliff-sheltered birch; 
And there in his rubicund livery drest 
Arranging his feathers and ruffling his crest. 
He preaches with most unconventional glee 
A sermon addressed to the squirrels and me. 
Commending the wisdom of those that display 
The brightest of colors when heavens are gray. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


There is no pleasure in cruelty. It is certain 
to be an injury to the boy or girl who commits a 
cruel act. Every wrong deed we do comes back 
to us in some way.—A. H. 5S. 
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FOUR OF THE HORSES PURCHASED CHRISTMAS SEASON 


HORSE RESCUE WORK 


Our agent has visited auction rooms and sales 


stables through the year as usual. We have had 
many complaints sent in, and these have all been 
investigated; the result is we have taken 664 
horses, some of which we are obliged to purchase 
in order to get them, the law not allowing us to 
take a man’s horse away from him. Some of 
them we were able to persuade their owners to 
give up without pay. 

We often hear that it is reported by some one, 
who is evidently not in sympathy with our work, 
that we ought not to buy old horses as they could 
be got without payment. There is no doubt we 
could get horses that are just ready to drop dead 
without payment, but we do not believe in wait- 
ing until they reach that stage. A horse can be 
and often is sold for ten, and even for fifteen and 
twenty-five dollars to whom work is a misery for 


reasons of old age, or stiff or lame legs, or feet, 


but the law will not let us take these worn out 
horses away from their owners, and if they were 
examined by some men who examine horses, they 
would be pronounced “fit todo some more work.” 

We buy just as many of these horses as we can 
possibly raise the money for, for this is the class of 
horses that suffer the most. They may drag ona 


-month, or six months, or even a year or more, but 


all the time are in misery, and if we can save 
them even one week of misery and suffering, we 
are thankful to be able to do it. 

We are very glad that we have been able to 
help 664 horses during the last year. 


A poor woman living in an old fashioned house 
in Charlestown has been keeping her horse in the 
cellar getting him there through the bulk-head 
door. The horse was used for peddling. He 
went lame, and she took him to the Work Horse 
Relief Hospital; and from_there our agent took 


; 
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him to Pine Ridge Home of Rest where we shall 
keep him for about two months, or until he can 
travel again comfortably. 

A very worthy man in Roxbury has met with 
much trouble. He lost, all his family with the 
influenza during the epidemic, and is now in poor 
health and pretty well discouraged. He owns a 
blind horse he is much attached to but unable to 
keep this winter. He begged us to take the 
horse to Pine Ridge offering to pay two dollars 
a week for his board which he really cannot afford 
to do. We have taken the horse, and shall not 
trouble the owner for pay, on the contrary, we 
would be glad if we could give him warm clothes 
for himself for the winter. 

Our agent took a trip to Easton, Mass. to des- 
troy a horse that was about twenty-five years 
old, very lame and in a neglected condition gen- 
erally. A woman in East Providence, R. I. re- 
ported this case to us. Having no definite 
directions given as how to get to the house of this 
person, our agent had to walk eight miles in order 
to accomplish this. 

Many cases have been called to the attention 
of the League during the month in which bridles 
have been readjusted, horses have been reshod, 
sores have been treated. One horse that we paid 
eight dollars for was only eighteen years old, but 
used for such heavy trucking that he went lame 
and was reported by one of our members. Our 
agent found that this horse had a discharging 


quittor on his nigh fore foot which was incurable 


and we had him humanely destroyed. 


We had a donation for the Fair of five volumes 
of “Animal Creation.”’ They are beautifully 
illustrated, and are valuable books for a family, or 
for a school or library. Will not some one inter- 
ested in humane education buy this set of books 
to put where they will serve a useful purpose? 
We will sell the set at half price, fifteen dollars. 
We also have a volume of paintings reproduced 
from the Paris Salon of 1893. The text is in 
French, but the pictures would be useful to any 
art student, and we will sell this large volume 
containing 108 pages for two-dollars. 


rows, an owl, and a parrot. 


a a ee ee a ee s 


We also have on hand a number of dog sweat- 
ers and blankets left from the Fair which we 
would be glad to dispose of at a reasonable price. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived 1773 cats, 414 dogs, 56 horses, and 26 
smaller animals. We placed in homes 114 dogs 
and 78 cats. 

We have had an unusual number of handsome 
cats brought into the League for various reasons 
during the last month, and we have been for- 
tunate in finding homes for most of them, though 
at the present writing we have some that would 
grace any house where they might be taken in for 
use or for ornament. 


Our barn at Pine Ridge is full. We could get a 


_ few more horses in our Annex to the barn, and 


will do so if cases come up as urgent as those we 
have had recently. 

In our work for animals we discover chances 
for work for human beings that perhaps would 
never be heard of in any other way. One of our 
agents brought us word of a family of children 
needing warm clothes. If any of our members 
have any warm clothing of any description they 
can send us we would be glad of it as we can dis- 
pose of it in a way that will do good. Warm 
clothing is required for men, women and children 
that our agents find are in need when going after 
animals. 


THE WORK OF THE YEAR 

The number of animals cared for during the 
year ending December 31, 1920 at the Animal 
Rescue League was 42,304 cats, 4948 dogs, 58 
smaller animals such as rabbits, guinea pigs, 
white rats, ete; 272 birds including pigeons, spar- 
All were rescued by 
our agents from uncomfortable conditions. The 
number of horses taken possession of through the 
year was 664; this makes a total of 48,241 animals 
and birds (which are also properly called animals) 
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and it is 5481 more cared for during 1920 than 
in 1919. 


We account for this by the fact that we were 
fortunate in being able to buy a new motor truck 
also to have a larger body put on to one of our 
larger trucks thereby enabling the agents going 
out on the truck to bring a greater number of ani- 
mals into the League. We also extended our 
work by the addition of two new réceiving 
branches in East Boston which are doing good 
work. 


We now have four motor trucks running con- 
tinuously taking in all the suburbs of Boston. 
With such a force as this we are able to cover a 
great deal of ground, and are able-to bring in a 
large number of animals. As I have often said 
the more agents we can employ, the more motor 
cars we have, and the more receiving stations we 
can open, the more animals we can take care of. 
Our work is not only to take animals that are 
actually suffering, and at the point of death, but 
to take animals people are tired of,—litters of 
kittens and puppies they do not want; animals 
that are not wanted because of some good reason, 
and thereby save them from getting to the point 
where they would be suffering for want of proper 
care. Many people who are dissatisfied with ani- 
mals they own will not put them to death but 
will either carry them away and abandon them, 
or give them away to children to play with, so 
get rid of them. as easily as they can for their own 
comfort, not regarding the comfort of the animals. 
Our object is to get as many animals as possible 
and save them from suffering, as well as to get 
those already suffering. 


Miss Margaret F. Starbuck is the visitor for 
our Receiving Stations, and has handed in the. 
following report for January. 

She visited the Neighborhood House, 79 
Moore St., Cambridge on December 30, and 
found everything in good condition. Mrs. 
Moore, superintendent of the House is very much 
interested in our work, and does everything she 
can to promote it. She considers the Animal 
Rescue League one of the most important 


branches of her work as it teaches the children 
kindness, and also relieves the neighborhood of 
many miserable cats. She is very glad of leaf- 
lets to distribute in the neighborhood, and gives 
out as many as we can supply her with. During 
the month of December she took in and cared for 
54 animals. Her janitor is also very kind to ani- 
mals, and cheerfully does his work for them. 


At 109 Northampton Street, which is a receiv- 
ing station for the League in the stable of the 
Work Horse Relief Association, Miss Starbuck 
found the cages in good condition, clean and 
wholesome, for the cats that are brought in and 
placed there. They have made a good record of 
animals taken in during the year which will be 
given in detail in our Annual Report. They 
cared for over fifty during the month of De- 
cember. | 


The Receiving Station in Roxbury is in charge 
of Mrs. Moog at 19 Lambert Ave. Mrs. Moog 
does not do so. large a work as she did in the 
neighborhood which she left several years ago 
which was more of a tenement house district, but 
she and her children in the course of the month 
take in quite a number of animals, and the place 
is open at all hours to receive them. Her chil- 
dren deserve great credit for being willing to go 
out at any time after an animal. 


At one of our Receiving Stations in East Bos- 
ton Miss Pote is doing an excellent work. She 
has a fine place for the cages in the cellar which 
is warm and light and they are kept beautifully 
clean. She has interested the children in the 
neighborhood in the work and four boys are help- 
ing her between their school hours with great 
pleasure and interest. Miss Pote understands 
cats and often gives advice to the owners who 
come to her to know what to do for sick cats. 
This Receiving Station was started at the request 
of the minister of the parish who was anxious to 
reduce the number of suffering and superfluous 
animals in that district. A new minister is com- 
ing and is said to be as great a lover of animals as 
the one who is leaving. The sign of the Receiv- 
ing Station of the Animal Rescue League is 
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placed over the door of the Parish House, and 
above that is another sign bearing the words 
“Peace and Good Will to All Living Things.” 
Miss Pote took in twenty-five animals during 
December. In East Boston also there is a second 
Receiving Station in the House of Good Will. 
In this there is not as much interest shown as in 
some of the other receiving stations, but we hope 
the interest will increase as the work goes on. 
This is situated right in the heart of the poor 
tenement-house district, and there must be a 
great many neglected cats in that neighborhood. 
Some one is needed to stir the people up to bring 
their cats to the House of Good Will for the 
League to dispose of. 


The North Bennett St. Receiving Station in the 
Industrial School is always doing good work, and 
nothing is ever found there to complain of. 
There is a kind matron, and kind janitor, both of 
whom are anxious to have the work conducted 
well and humanely. They give out many leaf- 
lets and papers during the year; the children 
show a great deal of pleasure in them, and are 
anxious to get them; 57 animals were taken 
there in January. 

During the entire year 5,898 animals were 
taken at the Receiving Stations, an increase of 
992 over 1919. The East Boston Branches did 
not start until last August, and we expect to have 
a much larger record for the coming year from 
them. | ; 


We again beg our readers to see that tin cans 
containing fish, or meat, or soup, when emptied 
are beaten flat so that starving cats and dogs 
cannot get their heads into them and suffer as 
terribly as some have that we have had brought 
into the League. 


There is no religion without love, and people 
may talk as much as they like about their re- 
ligion, but if it does not teach them to be good 
and kind to man and beast it is all a sham, and it 
won’t stand when things come to be turned inside 
out and put down for what they really are. 

—Buack BEAUTY. 


LETTERS 


Enclosed please find cheque for $3. for the 
renewal of those subscriptions to Our Fourfooted 
Friends of last year arfd three new names all for 
the year 1921. Our Fourfooted Friends is a 
delightful paper and so entertaining and well 
adapted to the young that it cannot fail to be 
a strong factor in education of mind and heart. 
The one coming in my name will be circulated 
among young people.—M. C. A. 


Dec. 15, 1920. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
Dear Madam: My wife and I were out to 
Pine Ridge to see our old horse, ‘“Prinney”’ 
which you so kindly sent an ambulance for, and 


for which I am enclosing my check. When we 


arrived at Pine Ridge it was 3.30 o’clock. I 
did not see any one around so I asked a little 
boy if we could go in the barn and see our old 
horse. He took us up and I want to say now, 
to the credit of your care-taker that everything 
was neat, clean and home-like. Mr. Tuttle came 
after he had finished showing some other visitors 
around. What impressed us was the clean ap- 
pearance of the stalls, the sleek look of the ani- 
mals, showing care, even when visitors were not | 
expected. Prinney was ungrateful to us. At 
home he would always answer me when I called 
to him but he never made a noise. I told the 
folks it was because he was so well cared for that 
he was afraid he would be taken away. We gave 
a pear to all the animals.—F. B. A. 


Newton Centre, Mass., Jan. 3, 1921. 

The kitten I took from you Nov. 9, 1920 is 
very intelligent and has become a wonderfully 
nice house kitten. He is not only contented but 
is blissfully happy and a great pet.—K. R. 

Melrose, Mass., Jan. 3, 1921. 

I am sorry to delay answering your recent 
inquiry regarding the cat secured from you. I 
have never seen such an affectionate pet cat as 
this one. We would not part with him for any 
price. I never have seen the cat catch a rat or 
mouse, however, the rats and mice have left 
for safer quarters any way. Ithank you for your 
courteous attention.—C. L. P. 
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ONE OF THE LEAGUE’S OLDEST MEMBERS 


-West Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 10, 1920. 
My dear- Mrs. Smith: Please accept my 
sincere thanks for the notice, The Annual Fair 
of the Animal Rescue League, and I only wish 
I could meet you at the Hotel Vendome Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 for I assure you I am one of the many 
~ people that-would be only too glad to help make 


the Fair of the Animal Rescue League a grand | 


success. My pocket-book- is not overflowing 
with gold, and silver, but I will drop in the 
‘“widow’s mite” (one dollar) which you will 
please accept and may the income from Ane Fair 
exceed your highest expectations. 

We have two beautiful cats, and Anna, with 


whom I now have a pleasant home is very fond. 


of them, and never neglects to provide them with 
plenty of food and drink, and a large box with 
some soft material for a bed, down in the warm 
cellar. 

Next April if I am permitted to remain in this 
beautiful world till the 25th. day I shall cele- 
brate my 92nd. birthday, and I shall extend an 


invitation to all members of the Animal Rescue - 


League to visit me in my cozy house on the 
Lawrence Mountain Road, West Gloucester, and 
we will provide an old fashioned dinner of baked 
beans, brown bread and Indian pudding. I 
enjoy very good health, have a good appetite for 
simple food, no meat or fish, pies or rich cake. 
Graham muffins, grape nuts, a few vegetables, 
no coffee, one pint of milk is sufficient for break- 
fast, dinner and supper. 

I had the honor to cast the first vote for Har d- 


ing among the women voters in Gloucester. I 
enclose a small picture of myself taken a few 
days ago by a friend of mine. I am standing in 
the front yard, near a large bed of petunias. 
December 6 and 7 I shall think of you and sin- 
cerely hope the Annual Fair a great success, and 
that after it is all over you will write to me and 
give me an account of it. Now, good night my 
friend, and 


“What is life without a friend 
To.dissipate our gloom? ; 
A path where naught but briars grow, 
Where flowers never bloom. 


“Tis friends who make the desert world 
To blossom as the rose; 
Strew flowers o’er our rugged path 
Pour sunshine o’er our woes.” 
Yours sincerely with love,—Maria H. Bray. 


- Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 1, 1921. 
The Manx kitten which we obtained at the 
League is a very satisfactory house cat; is playful 
and contented; has no objectionable traits. He 


caught the only mouse that put in an appearance. 
—J. L. P. 


LETTER REGARDING AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CAGES 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 26, 1920. 
“TI can never cease to be thankful for the 
electric lethal cages which replaced the awful 
box of sulphur fumes” (at the city pound in 
Louisville, Ky.)—C. V. 
A doctor in Cambridge had a pet dog he was 
obliged to have put to death. A friend advised 


‘him to take it to the Animal Rescue League to be 


electrocuted. At first he objected, but upon 
the friend assuring him it was by far the best 
method of putting animals to death, he consented. 
He took the little dog away in his car, and about 
an hour later he called up the friend, his voice 
trembling with excitement, and said the dog had 
been put to death by the electric method, adding, | 
‘That is the only way to destroy animals. There 
is nothing like it. Every other method however 
carefully you apply it is savagery.” 
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MEDALS 


Mrs. Roland Lincoln some time ago offered to 
give Lincoln medals to children for special deeds 
of kindness to animals, preferring deeds that 
included heroism. Deeds of heroism are rare, 
but special deeds of kindness are often found 
among the children who bring animals to the 
League, or to the Receiving Stations. We have 
tried to choose from the many we have had oc- 
curring through the year, instances that seem to 
us most notable. 


JOSEPH GLEASON, 10 years old, of 67 Cabot 
St., Roxbury. 


Joseph saw a kitten being tortured by boys 
who had covered it with coal oil, and had then 
thrown it into the sewer. They were enjoying 
themselves watching the poor little thing struggle. 
Joseph interfered with the cruel sport, went 
down into the sewer, and, amidst the jeers of the 
boys rescued the kitten, and brought it to Mrs. 
Moog’s Receiving Station in Roxbury. He also 
rescued some kittens that were thrown from an 
upper window of a house, and brought them to 
the Receiving Station. Certainly Joseph de- 
serves a medal. 


GEORGE KAMEL: 59 Oak St., Boston. . 


During the terrible blizzard which occurred 
last March, George brought a pigeon to Carver 
Street with its wings so stiff with frost that its 
back was like a board. He said he saw the bird 
tossed into the air by some boys who were trying 
to make it fly, but seeing that it fell heavily to 
the ground several times, George took it from 
the boys and brought it to the League with 
tears rolling down his cheeks, both from the pain 
in his hands which were purple with the cold, 
and because he felt so badly about the pigeon. 
He too deserves a medal. 


Joun Kurnan; 13 years old, of 7 Phillips St., 
Boston. 


John saw a large tiger and white cat struggling 
in the water about half way across the Charles 
River one day last July. He got a boat and 
went out and rescued the cat just as it was about 
to sink. It was in a terribly exhausted condition 
when brought to the League. Doubtless some 


cruel person had thrown it into the river to 
drown. John received a medal. 


To the children who did not receive medals 
interesting books on animals were given with 
the addition of boxes of candy which appeal to 
children perhaps more than more costly prizes. 
It is rather a singular fact which our friends will 
notice, and which we also have notictd, that 
these ‘‘knights of humanity” were all boys. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dec. 8, 1920. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: I have just finished reading 
your latest Christmas stories, “A Little St. 
Francis,’ the dearest, most touching animal 
stories I have ever read. I love them! The 
little book is bound to be most helpful and many 
a starved and abused animal will undoubtedly 
benefit by what your very lovely stories must 
teach the children as well as the grown-ups, for 
all ages must enjoy reading the little book. 
There is so much to learn from it. I am an 
unusual lover of birds and animals, and wish I 
had a little place in the country where I might 
have a house full of them. Wishing you a 
happy Christmas and hoping soon to read more 

of your stories, Most sincerely,—M. C. D. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20, 1920. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I was told a little story the 
other day which, it seems to me, you may like to 
print in your paper, in your own words, of course. 
One of the ladies of the household in which I 
have been staying in Harvard, Mass. had, a few 
years ago, a little pet kitten which suddenly 
disappeared. After nearly a week, it was left 
by a boy in their yard in a pitiable condition. 
It seems the boy had left a trap for nearly a week 
unvisited, and when he did go to it there was the 
poor little kitten caught by one paw. You can 
imagine its state! But when food was given it, 
instead of eating it crept to its friends, showing 
its delight at being with them. They were so 
affected that they all cried. The little creature 
only lived a short time, however, as the suffering 
it had endured that terrible week, also the poison 
from the wound, affected its whole system. I 
can vouch for the truth of this story. Very 
sincerely yours,—EpiITH BABCcock. 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 

Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 

individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated, The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at - 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
Telephone Beach 244 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


As a change of diet at any time, try 


See FIBO 


The most appetizing granulated dog 
food on the market. Owners of Pek- 
ingese, Toys and shy feeders will find 
that this food, as a change of diet has no 
equal. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp 
for ‘Dog Culture.” 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, New Jersey 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER ‘Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Seaman ts 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street _ Boston, Mass. 


